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ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT REDIVIVUS 


HE aim of this paper is to point out an historical analogy and 

to draw a moral from it. The analogy is between the tradi- 

ditional ontological argument and some current epistemological 

theories. It is here claimed that these arguments are formally 

identical and that if one accepts the historical criticisms of the 

older argument he is driven either to justify his procedure in the 
present case or to reformulate the problem. 

The first statement of the ontological argument is commonly at- 
tributed to Saint Anselm. It is usually quoted as follows: I have 
an idea of a Being than which no greater can be conceived; the idea 
is such that it implies the existence of the Being. This special 
argument was accepted as proof of God’s existence. As such it was 
criticized by Gaunilo and others. It seems that their criticism 
brought to light its general or formal characteristics. Their gen- 
eral formulation ran as follows: I have an idea such that it implies 
the existence of a corresponding object. Modern terminology would 
make the whole expression a propositional function with ‘‘an idea 
such that’’ playing the part of variable. Substitution of the proper 
value for the variable would make the expression a true proposition. 
On this basis we may say that Saint Anselm substituted ‘‘an idea of 
a Being than which no greater can be conceived’’ and found it a 
valid proof for the existence of God. Gaunilo opposed him and to 
make his point clear substituted ‘‘an idea of a perfect island’’; his 
experience led him to doubt the truth of the resulting proposition. 

This opened the way for Hume and Kant who made a further 
analysis. In modern terminology again, their version would read 
as follows: If A is a given idea and B is an existent distinct from, 
but corresponding to, A, then there is some relation R such that if I 
have A, I can infer B. Here the nature of R becomes the crucial 
problem. Hume treats it as he does causation. Any relation satis- 
fying the formula would involve necessary connection. There being 
no such connection evident, existents must be contingent with re- 
spect to their ideas. 

Kant showed that not only Saint Anselm’s, but also the other 
two, famous proofs of the existence of God were special cases of the 
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ontological argument. By the substitution of the relation of cay. 
sality for R the cosmological proof results; by a similar substitution 
of some teleological relation one gets the proof from design. The 
three arguments are formally identical. The conclusion of the 
Kantian criticism is similar to Hume’s. There are no values whic) 
by substitution render the argument valid. The awareness of the 
datum $100 is quite different from and does not argue that one has 
received the gift of that amount. 

The idealists, gravely concerned to establish some criterion of 
truth which could be applied to ideas alone, have answered this 
criticism by identifying the object and the idea, thus relieving then. 
selves of the obligation to account for the relation of one to the 
other. It has been recently pointed out that Saint Anselm found 
both idea and object in immediate experience, and that any adequate 
idea and its object find their identity there. On this basis there 
seems to be a suggestive analogy between the religious experience of 
the mystic and the every-day experience of the ordinary man—at 
least for an idealist. But this does not solve the problem of objee. 
tive reference, it moves the previous question. It is hardly likely 
that a realist would accept the point. 

Current theories of objective reference seem to be in the ontologi- 
eal predicament. They presuppose that knowledge is a triadic re. 
lation between knowing subject, mediating term or datum, and ex 
isting object. The older formula needs only to be expanded to in- 
clude the ego. It will then fit the current problem. We then have 
the triadic relation R( ABC) where A is the knowing subject, B is 
datum, idea, essence, mediating term, etc., and C is the existing ob 
ject. The crucial problem is still ontological, 7.e., to determine the 
nature of the relation between idea and real object. We ma 
classify modern theories by reference to their answers to this que- 
tion. 

First, there are the cosmological answers. These substitute 
some psychologically defined datum for B; atoms, electrons, or som 
physically defined entity for C; awareness or the subject of a 
awareness for A. The validity of the objective reference is basel 
on some causal relation substituted for R. For instance, I am awatt 
of a sensum which is related to a physical object as effect to caus 
I therefore may infer the existence of the physical object. Physicil 
object has taken the place of the deistic God of the cosmologitd 
proof. 

Then we have the argument from design. A is a psyche, Ba 
essence, C a material object, and FR is faith—though not Saint 
Anselm’s exactly. I, as an organism, receive a ‘‘shock’’ and, as? 
spirit, experience an intuition of an essence that points to an ob 
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ject in such a faithful way that my behavior generally leads to 
success. I am, therefore, an intelligent being knowing an object. 

In addition, there is a class of theories which approach an anology 
with the pantheistic tendencies in medieval thought. B is an aspect 
belonging to a system of aspects and related to them in such a way 
that awareness of one aspect justifies one in inferring other aspects, 
all of which constitute the real object C. R is any systematic re- 
lation. God is immanent in his manifestations. 

It is suggestive, though possibly Pickwickian, to note that some 
theories of volition, sometimes known as theories of the efficacy of the 
human will, fall into a parallel form; I have an impulse, conative 
tendency, desire such that it brings about its objective fulfillment. 
If these were put to some such critical test as that which the ontologi- 
cal argument has undergone, we might find some startling features 
in our naive theories of economic, political, and social engineering. 

If the analogy has been relevantly drawn and the resulting analy- 
sis is correct, contemporary epistemological discussion is significantly 
inerror. The difficulty seems to have arisen from the uncritical ae- 
ceptance and use of scientific hypotheses. As a consequence the 
theory of objective reference, like Hamlet, has become unawares the 
avenger of its banished predecessor, the ontological argument. Con- 
sideration of some other current theories in philosophy shows a 
similar state of affairs. 

One wonders whether the time has not come for the inaugura- 
tion of a new effort in critical philosophy which hews to the line of 
rigorous method, takes scientific theories with a grain of salt, and 
keeps an eye on the relevant work in the past. At any rate, this is 
the moral that the writer draws and he is inclined to take it seri- 
ously, 


Scott BuCHANAN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





R. M. BLAKE, SCEPTIC 


N his summary of his ‘‘Criticism of Scepticism and Relativism’’ 
(this JournaL, Vol. XXI, No. 10), Dr. Blake finally commits 
himself to the following position: ‘‘That we have any real knowl- 
edge is not... infallibly certain’’ (p. 272). Now this, I submit, 
itself is as clear-cut and thoroughgoing a scepticism as could be 
wished, and therefore constitutes a very strange position for a de- 
clared foe of scepticism to occupy. 
However, one would have read Dr. Blake’s searching discussion 
with little profit indeed, did one not feel that that sceptical position 
of his is itself very much in need of being defended from the charge 
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of contradiction which he attempts to meet in the footnote (p. 272), 
He there tells us that the assertion to which he commits himself is, 
explicitly, this: ‘‘our knowledge of propositions of type one is not 
infallibly certain,’’ ‘‘our knowledge of propositions of type two js 
not infallibly certain,’’ etc. ad infinitum. This attempt to dispos 
of the contradiction by means of a distinction of types, is, however 
clearly invalid owing to the inclusion in Dr. Blake’s assertion of the 
words: ‘‘etc. ad infinitum.’’ For the force of these words is pre. 
cisely to make the assertion in which they are contained refer ty 
propositions of every type, t.e., to make it mean: ‘‘Our knowledge 
of propositions of every type is not infallibly certain.’’ But nov, 
either this assertion is itself of one of the types of the progression: 
first type, second type, third type, . . . and then the assertion does 
involve a contradiction such as the theory of types was devised to 
avoid; or else, the assertion, being about every type included in the 
progression, can not itself be of any of the types of which that pr. 
gression consists. In this case it appears necessary to assign the as. 
sertion to a type the number of which will be the first of the trans. 
finite ordinals of Cantor. If the assertion, however, is in this way 
allowed to escape self-reference, it is then itself made without the 
admission of fallibility which it is its own task to make with regard 
to assertions of every finite type; for, as Dr. Blake has shown with 
admirable clearness, no assertion which is not explicitly about the 
speaker’s own belief, can be taken to mean that the speaker believes 
what he asserts, but admits that it may be false. The most that Dr. 
Blake ean then assert without contradiction is, that ‘‘Our knowledge 
of propositions of every finite type is not infallibly certain.”’ 
The searching thoroughness of Dr. Blake’s arraignment of Seep- 
ticism would have been impossible to any one who did not himself 
have the loving and intimate acquaintance with scepticism that a 
drunkard has with his bottle; and it is a matter of common know: 
edge how likely, alas, a ‘‘failure of nerve’’ is to occur in spite ofa 
resolution to spill all the vile stuff, when it comes to the very last 
dear drop! But, for the sake of the children, even that drop must 
be spilled, and Dr. Blake must gently but firmly be pressed to sign 
the pledge, which reads: ‘‘Some knowledge is infallibly certain”! 
And, by way of inducement, shall I be very rash in offering asa 
sample, our knowledge that some knowledge is infallibly certait! 
Perhaps, but I can not see that in the self-reference of this afirm 
tion any such paradox is involved as would be involved in the cas 
of the corresponding denial. 
C. J. DUCASSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesus the Christ in the Inght of Psychology. G.Stanuey Hau. 2d 
ed., with new introduction. 1 vol., D. Appleton & Co. 1923. 
Pp. xxx-+ 740. (1st ed., 2 vols, New York and London: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1917. Pp. 733.) 

Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus from the Psychological and Psycho- 
Analytic Point of View. Grorces Bercuer. Translated by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks and Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. Pp. vi + 332. 


Several factors combine to make the appearance of these two 
books particularly timely—the general revival of interest in religion 
and the philosophy of religion; the craze over psycho-analysis; the 
demand for a comprehensible reconstruction of the life and mentality 
of the founder of Christianity (evidenced by the tremendous vogue 
of Papini’s Life of Christ); and the growing feeling that, by the 
methods of higher criticism alone, no such reconstruction can be 
made. 

This last point is worth stressing. For several generations now, 
the New Testament critics have been busily sifting and re-sifting 
the few meager documents which are practically our only sources 
for the life of Jesus. External evidence being almost wholly lack- 
ing, it was felt by many New Testament scholars that the only 
method which could lead to an objective account was the exhaustive 
consideration of questions of date and authorship, the detection of 
interpolations, and in general the careful distinction of secondary 
from primary sources, resting back upon minute knowledge of 
linguistic style and cultural milieu. Most New Testament scholars 
(Fundamentalists excepted) are inclined to think that by this 
path substantial progress has been made toward as clear a portrait 
of Jesus as the evidence permits us to form. The popular impression 
is, however, that higher criticism has simply spoiled a good, plain 
story and given us back nothing but a muddle of contradictory 
hypotheses. Papini represents an attitude that is not confined to 
Catholic circles when he deliberately disregards the results of criti- 
cism, returns to the status quo ante, and treats all parts of the Gospels 
as if they were of equal historical validity. The impression is un- 
doubtedly abroad that the ecritical-historical method has gone bank- 
rupt. Diagnoses of the cause are various—specialist’s myopia is 
frequently suggested—but the fact is affirmed with increasing in- 
sistence. 

Now Hall and Berguer both share this popular impression; and 
I believe that this is a fact of crucial importance for an estimate 
of their books. They adopt the psychological method as an escape 
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from the blind alley into which they feel the critical-historical methoq 
has led. Not that they despise higher critisicm like Papini or the 
Fundamentalists; formally, they make their bow to it and Propose 
merely to supplement it, taking results for granted. ‘‘Thus,”’ says 
Berguer, in words that fairly represent Hall’s position as well, 
‘without refusing the aid of the general results of the criticism of 
the New Testament, taking them indeed largely into account, we 
shall yet seek to avoid the dry pedantry which characterizes some 
of its most conspicuous representatives who, hypnotized by the age 
of the documents and the purely historical value of every word, log 
sight of the whole and render themselves forever incapable of per. 
ceiving the echo of one soul in another soul’’ (91). 

This, on the face of it, seems like a reasonable program. Every 
one grants that the historian needs to be something more than 4 
sifter of documents. To make use of poetic intuition, as Papinj 
does; to interpret the motives of a historical character in the light 
of the total socio-political situation, as Professor Simkhovitch * does; 
to apply the resources of psychology to the solution of historical 
problems—all these approaches are clearly legitimate. The histor. 
ian must surely above all be a psychologist. But if psychology be 
used not as a supplement, but as a substitute for the careful sifting 
of evidence, it is as untrustworthy as unguided poetic intuition, 
Now it seems to me that both Hall and Berguer, in spite of their 
professions of respect for the results of historical criticism, do dis 
regard the results of historical criticism on one very important issue: 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. It is easy to see why they are 
tempted to doso. The Fourth Gospel, if authentic, is a perfect mine 
of source material for the study of the inner life of Jesus in general, 
and his God-consciousness in particular. God-incarnate, impostor, 
or paranoiac—here it is, in the Fourth Gospel, that the famous 
dilemma (recently expanded into a trilemma) arises. It was to 
much to expect of a psychologist that he should pass all this data 
by, and confine himself to the meager data of the Synoptics!? And 
yet there is no result of New Testament criticism more assured than 
this: that the words ascribed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel were 
never spoken by him, and can not be trusted to reveal the character 
of the Master except in so far as they reveal the impact of his per- 
sonality upon a philosophical mystic of the second century. 

1 Toward the Understanding of Jesus, Macmillan, 1923, A very admirable 
marshalling of materials too often neglected by New Testament specialists. 

2 There is one psychological study of the life of Jesus, however, which has 
the courage to do this: The Psychic Health of Jesus, by Professor W. E. Bun 
dy, Macmillan, 1922: (see esp. pp. 128-36). In this and many other respects I 
consider it the superior of both Hall and Berguer. It is the most critical and 


scientific psychological study of the life of Jesus yet issued, although the author 
is not a professional psychologist. 
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The above criticism counts much more forcibly against Hall than 
against Berguer. In his study of Jesus’ ‘‘theanthropie conscious- 
ness’’ (pp. 339-54; cf. 429-39), Hall draws over fifty per cent. of his 
data from the Fourth Gospel, and on the basis of this evidence con- 
structs a series of five stages in the development of Jesus’ idea of 
his relation to God, culminating in a ‘‘stage of parity, consubstan- 
tiality, equipollence, if not identity with the Father,’’ and ‘‘ perhaps 
also a last stage . . . that of the transcendence of his own nature.’’ 
He constructs a picture of Jesus’ character abounding in paradoxes 
and contrast-effects, many of them well-observed; but the whole is 
warped by the undiscriminating use of the Fourth Gospel, a practice 
in defense of which he merely quotes a much-disputed thesis of 
Wendt’s, to the effect that ‘‘the Fourth Gospel represents a later re- 
daction of one very early and authentic but independent apostolic 
tradition’? (360). This is hardly playing fair with biblical criti- 
cism. Far better to spurn it altogether like Papini than to set one 
isolated critic over against the consensus of critical opinion! On 
this point Hall’s whole psychoanalysis of Jesus stands or falls, 
like that of Hirsch,*? Binet-Sanglé,* and other pathographers. As 
Schweitzer says,> ‘‘the exclusion of the Fourth Gospel is of the 
greatest importance. This source alone enables the pathographers 
to assume that we can trace the development of the mind of Jesus 
through a period of three years; it alone permits them to delineate 
a personality that was constantly occupied with its own ego, that sets 
it in the foreground of all its discourses, that claims for itself divine 
descent and demanded a corresponding belief on the part of the 
hearers.’’ 

With Berguer, the uncritical use of the Fourth Gospel does not 
cause so much trouble, because there is no such elaborate theory of 
God-consciousness based upon it. The effects of it are visible in 
various minor false emphases: (1) Jesus is made too much of a mys- 
tic; the center of his preaching according to Berguer is not the 
Kingdom of God as something external to himself (as cause or goal) ; 
‘he preaches, in a certain sense, himself’’ (191-195). (2) The mira- 
cles of the Fourth Gospel are taken seriously, including the raising of 
Lazarus, and an attempt is made to explain them (221). In several 
cases the Fourth Gospel is drawn upon even in contradiction of the 
Synopties to explain Jesus’ inner attitudes on special matters, on the 
ground that John is ‘‘so much more penetrating than the others as 

3 Religion and Civilization: the Conclusions of a Psychiatrist. Truth 
Seeker Co., N. Y., 1912, pp. 610. 

*La Folie de Jésus, 4 tomes, Paris, 1908-14. See Bundy, op. cit., Chap. 
III, for excellent review of Hirsch, Binet-Sanglé, and others. 


’ Die Psychiatrische Beurtheilung Jesu. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913, pp. 46. 
See 8. 244, quoted by Bundy, op. cit., p. 129. 
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regards the inner life.’’® The consequences are not serious; on the 
whole, Berguer does not greatly depart from the Synoptic portrait of 
Jesus; but I wonder how many of his colleagues of the New Tests. 
ment department would subscribe to the following propositions op 
the Fourth Gospel: ‘‘More than the others, however, it allows us to 
pass into a certain intimacy with the Saviour’s person . . . it came 
through the very individual experience of a soul that was partiey. 
larly fitted to grasp certain features of the beloved personality, 

. To conclude, the Synoptics are more nearly of the nature of 
history; John, whoever may have been actually the final redactor 
of the gospel, is closer to the person of Christ. Through the Synop. 
tics we are able to reconstitute more exactly the life of Jesus as it 
was seen from the outside; through John we are able to form 
a much better idea of certain features of his essential personality” 
(pp. 72-74). 

But I suppose the reader of this JouRNAL is chiefly interested in 
these books not from the historical or religious point of view, but 
from the psychological; so with this preliminary caveat about the 
historical data, which applies to both books, I turn to consider sepa- 
rately the psychological theories which Hall and Berguer ereet 
upon this somewhat dangerous foundation. 

Stanley Hall’s book is already seven years old, and has already 
traveled once through the fires of criticism in its first edition. It 
would be unseemly and unnecessary to repeat the process as a whole 
so soon after the distinguished author’s death. For remarks upon 
the multitudinous errata,’ historical and bibliographical, which make 
the book an unsafe guide, and upon the strange and ponderous 
Greco-Latin vocabulary in which the book is written, the reader is 
referred to the review by Clayton R. Bowen in the American Jouwr- 
nal of Theology, XXI, p. 612. For a severe estimate of the book 
by a New Testament scholar, see the article in the Yale Review, XI, 
p. 211, by Professor B. W. Bacon, whose judgment is summed up in 
the words, ‘‘He not only is destitute of historical judgment; he does 
not even realize that his task requires it.’? In spite of these ob- 
vious defects, it should be said that, quite apart from the interesting 
psychological theories which the book contains, it is of great value 
(if properly checked up) as a thesaurus of odd and unusual infor 
mation on all that has been said and thought about Jesus. The sut- 
vey of the history of the portraiture of Jesus in Chapter I, and the 
vast survey of literature about Jesus in Chapters II and III, reveal 
an impressive, if somewhat ill-digested, mass of erudition, full af 

6 P, 217; cf., quotation from John on p. 254. 
7I can not find that any of these errata have been corrected in the 24 


edition. The body of the text stands unchanged; the only new feature is the 
new introduction. 
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choice tid-bits for the curious. The resumés of works of fiction in 
which Jesus figures are particularly well done. As an epitomizer, 
Hall is excellent; one is especially grateful for the new Introduc- 
tion, one of the last products of his pen, in which he epitomizes his 
own too voluminous book! Chapters VIII and IX, on ‘‘Jesus’ 
Ethics and Prayer’’ and ‘‘The Parables of Jesus’’ are of lesser value, 
and might well be omitted; though even here there is more than 
one interesting excursus. The book is full of extended parentheses, 
bearing no more relation to the subject at hand than the excursus on 
the sewers of Paris in ‘‘ Les Misérables.’’ 

It is customary in theological circles to distinguish between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. The distinction is use- 
ful for our present purpose; for ‘‘Jesus the Christ,’’ whose psy- 
chology Hall proposes to discuss, is not merely the actual Jesus who 
lived in Galilee, but the theological Christ, ‘‘born of the Virgin 
Mary,’’ who ‘‘descended into hell,’’ and ‘‘ascended into heaven,”’ 
and has since become the nucleus of a myriad of associations and 
connotations, some of them quite foreign to the original Jesus. Two 
sets of psychological problems thus emerge. The first has to do with 
the psychological explanation of certain reported facts in the life 
of the historical Jesus: his vision of the Holy Spirit at baptism, his 
temptation, his consciousness of Messiahship and Sonship, his trans- 
figuration, his faith healing and other miracles, his motives for choos- 
ing the path which led to the cross, and his general mental traits. 
The second set has to do with the psychological explanation of the 
rise of the ‘‘Christ of faith’’ : the causes of the development of the 
belief in the physical resurrection and the miraculous birth, the 
psychology of the eschatological frame of mind which expressed itself 
in the second coming of Christ, the psychology of the Hellenistic 
world-weariness which expressed itself in the mystery cults and 
soon made of Christ a new mystery-god. 

It can not be said that Hall clearly distinguishes these two sets 
of problems, though he attempts to deal with both of them. After 
rejecting the ‘‘Christ-myth’’ theory of Kalthoff, Drews, and Wm. 
Benjamin Smith, he might be expected to deal seriously with the 
problems which concern the psychology of the real Jesus; in 
a rather exasperating way he slips back and forth between the 
realm of history and the realm of myth, so that even when he pur- 
ports to be dealing with the psychology of the real Jesus, he permits 
himself to idealize and rationalize until all clear outlines melt away 
into a neo-Hegelian mist. His real attitude toward the historical 
Jesus, as Bowen points out in the above-cited review, comes out in 
Statements like the following: ‘‘He is the center of the greatest 
psychic synthesis ever yet made, and from this viewpoint, as from 
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most others, it makes vastly less difference than was till very lately 
thought how much of his majestic figure is historic, and how much 
a ‘focus of projection of the optimal ideals of the race’’’ (488), 
Or again, ‘‘If I hold him a better and purer psychological being than 
any other, although made warp and woof of human wishes, and 
needs, and ideals, I insist that on this basis I ought to be called an 
orthodox Christian.’’ It may be a bit extreme to say with Bowen 
that in Hall’s book ‘‘it is not the psychology of Jesus which js 
treated, but the psychology of those who have reflected on Jesus”; 
yet it is certainly true that Hall’s psychology of the Jesus of history 
is so divorced from history that it is better treated as a bit of free 
philosophical improvisation in the Hegelian mode—and thus we 
shall treat it, as briefly as possible. 

First, a thumb-nail sketch of Hall’s philosophy of religion is 
in order. It is a form of Neo-Hegelianism modified by the influence 
of Durkheim. 

The only divinity which is a very present help in trouble is ‘‘Man- 
soul,’’ or the racial soul. All religious experiences are but ‘‘s9 
many ways by which the individual gets into rapport with the genus, 
and is informed, facilitated, reinforced, or checked by its larger life 
and its all-dominant interests, and the species in us is largely repre. 
sented by the unconscious as the individual is by our conscious life.” 
The individual by himself is only ‘‘a single flitting mood or fancy 
representing one aspect of a larger, truer life which runs through 
the whole series, as the sense of a discourse pervades each of its 
single words and sentences, in which birth and death are only pune- 
tuation points.’’ It is the individual’s only salvation to rise above 
his fragmentary existence and share in this larger meaning; and this 
he can do because ‘‘we inherit in an adumbrated way all the experi- 
ences of our forbears, and remember them across thousands of birth 
and death nodes, and find them so much better, vaster, and stronger 
than we are.’’ 

Between Mansoul and the individual stands the tribal or group 
consciousness. Only through this intermediary can he come into 
communion with Mansoul. Thus, before he could become ‘‘type- 
man of the entire human race,’’ Jesus had first to incarnate the 
Messiah, the ‘‘soul of the ancient Hebrew race, as they conceived 
it’’; he had to become ‘‘the totemic race-man.”’ 

Back of Mansoul, of course, lurks the cosmos. The gods, which 
at first were mere personifications of the tribal consciousness, later 
took on cosmic dimensions and functions; but this process of pro 
jection and objectification made them too transcendent, ‘‘too vast, 
vague, and far to be grasped by any powers of man.’’ Only through 
the reidentification of the divine with the human, the conscious Wor 
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ship of Mansoul, may we profitably converse with ‘‘the larger cosmic 
soul we are wont to call God.’’*® This is pantheism with a humanistic 
emphasis, the Religion of Humanity with faint cosmic overtones. 
God is the All (515) ; but ‘‘the intellect does sorry work in seeking 
to make him comprehensible’ (444). So for all practical purposes 
God is the racial soul, speaking through the group consciousness 
and through the subconsciousness. 

Now this philosophical background is presupposed in Hall’s whole 
treatment of the life of Jesus, whom he calls ‘‘the ideal yet historic 
individual who goes through the typical stages of adjustment to the 
deeper racial soul within him’”’ (443). 

The crucial stage in Jesus’ adjustment to the racial soul came 
at the time of his Baptism. The story of the first visit to the Temple 
indicates previous ‘‘pubescent day-dreams,’’ and a ‘‘juvenile excel- 
sior passion for supreme excellence,’’ probably organized about the 
Messianic ideal. Now, submitting through sympathetic concern for 
the sins of his generation to a baptism of repentance that he does not 
need, he has an intense religious experience accompanied by visual 
and auditory hallucinations confirming his earlier aspirations. 
“The secret and perhaps all unconscious dream-wish his soul had 
nourished now sprang into consciousness as if it were a veritable 
realisation ;’’ he was the Messiah (300). 

Upon this, Jesus retires into the desert to think out the implica- 
tions of his experience. Solitude favors ‘‘a state not without anal- 
ogies in the passivity that the procedure of psycho-analysis culti- 
vates’’ (301). In the desert he comes to see that he is not merely 
aman ordained to fulfil the réle of Messiah, as something external 
to himself; he is ‘‘Yahveh’s only son, not by appointment or com- 
mission, but in his inmost nature.’’ God is his ‘‘ipsissimal nou- 
menal self’’ (cbid.). In other words, Jesus grasped by intuition 
what Hegel grasped by reason: ‘‘God is man and man is God. The 
transcendent is immanent. ... God had been thought objective, 
but is now seen to be only the inmost subjectivity of man, individual 
and racial. The divine in nature as Father developed the divine in 
man as Son. Man is the only begotten son of the cosmos’’ (303). 

Possessed of this tremendous secret, he was now faced with the 
question, how to teach it. ‘‘If uttered too plainly, as in a peculiar 
sense Feuerbach found out,’’ says Hall, the great truth of the iden- 
tity of God and man is always rejected. Jesus, therefore, had to 
be very cautious about revealing his secret: ‘‘It was far above and 
vastly too esoteric for the world and perhaps even for a chosen few. 


8See pp. 441-444 for all the above quotations. These pages give the best 


brief epitome of Hall’s philosophy of religion. Cf. the excursus on prayer, 
488-516. 
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To utter it abruptly and entirely would mean summary fiasco and 
ruination’’ (303-304). There was but one solution: ‘‘A man con- 
scious of his own essential divinity must give proof in object-lesson 
form of his superiority over others whose souls had not realized 
their consubstantiality with God’’ (304). Surmounting the tempta- 
tion to achieve his end by lower means, such as thaumaturgy or the 
fomenting of political revolution, and sublimating all bodily in. 
stincts, however insistent, he ‘‘emerged from the desert a new being, 
conscious with a complete Stoic cataleptic certainty of his iden- 
tity with God,’’ grasping firmly the great truth ‘‘that man is God 
and therefore God is man’’—‘‘that, as Hegel said, no true man ean 
possibly think too highly of himself’’ (310, 311, 313). This hu- 
manistic gospel is the real burden of the teaching of the ‘‘Supreme 
Pedagogue.’’ For the multitude it was cloaked in parables, lest they 
be shocked and harmed by too sudden disillusionment. Only to 
the disciples—and perhaps to Stanley Hall °—has the secret mean- 
ing ever been revealed. 

Hall’s account of the Baptism and Temptation leaves one with 
the impression that before the end of his sojourn in the desert Jesus 
came to a complete understanding of the Hegelian philosophy of 
religion. Why, then, did he not live the peaceful life of a philoso- 
pher, communicating his views to such as could understand them, 
and trusting that with time they would become universally dis- 
seminated and understood? This apparently is what he ought to 
have done: ‘‘If Jesus’ realization had been complete that God was 
simply and only ideal humanity rather than a transcendent and 
celestial person ... and if this conviction had also pervaded the 
minds of his followers, he need not have died, risen, and ascended, 
to document his sonship’’ (351). Unfortunately, God can not come 
to complete consciousness in any one individual—which implies, by 
the way, that no one can ever completely grasp the Hegelian philoso- 
phy. If the individual could completely incarnate Mansoul, he 
would cease to be, as an individual. Jesus succeeded, as no other 
had done, in embodying the soul of the race; but he succeeded only 
through death. More and more as he developed, he ‘‘transcended 
individuality, and his soul became totemiec of his race . . . its gen- 
eralised type, so that his identity was expanded and merged into 
that of his people. . . . But all this vastation of soul involved... 
the doom of the body as the principle of individuation . . . as Jesus’ 
soul ceased to be individual and became racial, his body, which 

®‘*We must constantly translate,’’ says Hall, ‘‘what the dramatis personé 
of the New Testament said and did into what was really meant by it all’’ (xxii). 


As specimens of this precedure see his commentary on the Lord’s Prayer (505- 
516), and his ‘‘esoteric explanation’’ of some of the parables (Chap. IX). 
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could not incorporate the race, must die, and the larger body, viz., 
the community,—that is, the disciples, the elect, the church—must 
take its place... his individual ego, now entirely evacuated, 
marches on to death in order that the undiminished fulness of God 
may take its place’’ (339). ‘‘The soul of the race spoke through 
him more and more as his life unfolded, and when it had used all that 
was in him, flung him aside in a way the story of which makes it 
the quintessence of all great tragedy’’ (443; cf. 340). 

It is not to be supposed that Jesus was enough of an Hegelian 
to appreciate the metaphysical necessity for his death. We must 
therefore consider, as our final problem in the psychology of the 
historic Jesus, the motives which led him to choose the way of the 
cross. Two explanations of his motivation are offered: the failure 
of his earlier program for the spread of the Kingdom of God, and 
the influence upon him of pagan ideas concerning dying and rising 
gods. 

According to Hall, Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God 
went through several stages. At first his conception of the King- 
dom was ‘‘all inward and personal rather than social,’’ correspond- 
ing to a purely immanent conception of God (370). Later, how- 
ever, the spectacle of demoniac forces apparently opposing and yet 
yielding to his therapeutic powers, and still more the opposition 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, who proved harder to deal with than 
demons, led him to a more militant and externalistic conception of 
the Kingdom, corresponding to a more transcendent conception of 
God. Finally, faced with the complete failure of his movement, 
he lost all faith in the God within his own breast, and in a mood of 
morbid patheticism resolved to die in order to provoke the interven- 
tion of a transcendent God, who surely could not let so flagrant an 
injustice go unavenged. ‘‘Thus the first interpretation of the 
Kingdom was the loftiest, purest, best, and sanest. ... The later 
forms of Jesus’ eschatology were, in psychoanalytic terms, the prod- 
ucts of a protective mechanism enshrining his great hope when it 
had become desperate and seemed to him incapable of realization by 
even the best normal human endeavors, so that he had committed 
its accomplishment back into God’s hands’’ (335, 337). 

A somewhat different explanation of Jesus’ motivation is offered 
elsewhere. The suggestion is made *° that between the time the dis- 
ciples were sent forth on their mission and the time of their return, 
‘Jesus had learned something concerning the pagan conceptions of 
a dying god in the sense of Frazer, etc., and had passed in some 
sense and degree from the Jewish to the gentile conception of the 
way of salvation’’ (404). His aim had always been ‘‘to rid man of 


10T need hardly say that this is a highly improbable theory. 
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this awful obsession of sin, and to devise and make effective a practi. 
eal psychotherapy of release and salvation’’ (726). Through re. 
flection upon the pagan cults of death and resurrection, he resolved 
to ‘‘personate all the victims ever offered to propitiate the gods” 
(Ibid.). Conscious of his own perfect virtue, he felt that if all the 
accumulated wrath incurred by sin could in some sense be discharged 
upon his own blameless head, then ‘‘the higher powers could henee. 
forth be conceived as innocuous and man as immune from the curs 
of guilt under which he had cowered’’ (727). 

If such was Jesus’ intent, he must be said to have succeeded, 
thinks Hall. ‘‘The age-long complex of guilt and fear was here 
fully brought up into consciousness, and by being objectified was 
thereby made evictable, so that the cure of the obsession was brought 
within man’g reach’’ (727). He succeeded so well, in fact, that 
he slew the transcendent god of his race (Yahveh) and became hin. 
self god in his stead. ‘‘The Yahveh of the priests and Levites was 
dead . . . slain by the rigorous execution of his own law’’ (781), 
Not that Christ consciously intended to commit parricide; but the 
emotions are ambivalent, and an Gidipus complex may have lurked 
beneath the surface! However that may be,‘‘Jesus’ method of ae. 
complishing this result by drawing all the venom out of Yahveh upon 
his own innocent self, so that both died together, was perhaps the 
supreme achievement of the human soul, so that Jesus’ Resurrection 
and exaltation to Supreme Deity afterward is a monument that hu. 
manity had to rear to this great act of deliverance.’’ The reaction 
was extreme, of course; Christ was too purely human a deity to 
reign alone, and Christianity has always insisted on keeping the 
Father alongside the Son; but the Father was ‘‘converted to a new 
benignity’’ by his correlative relation to the Son, and so ‘‘Mansoul 
raised both God and itself, and entered a new world as a new cree 
ture’’ (731-733). 

We are thus led, at last, to the second group of psychological 
problems, those concerning the rise of the theological Christ in the 
mind of the early Church. For the most part, I am bound to say, 
they are handled as metaphysically as the others; * but there is one 
shining exception: the explanation of the belief in the Resurree 
tion. Whatever one may think of it, one can not deny that it iss 
truly psychological explanation. Let this one example suffice, then, 
to illustrate Hall’s treatment of this group of problems, 

11 For example, in his explanation of the rise of the nativity-myths, Hall 
introduces once more the same philosophical formule which we have already 
seen doing such yeoman service: ‘‘The Conception myth means not that om 
individual of it, but the genus man was God-made, however we interpret God, 


even indeed if we indentify God with nature’’ (283; see the whole passage 
281-284). 
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There is first to be considered the fact that the death of Jesus 
was incomparably tragic—‘‘the world’s great masterpiece of 
pathos,’’ even to the believer. Add to the tragic externals of the 
crucifixion the still more tragic collapse of the Master’s most 
cherished hopes, and you get something unendurable. ‘‘ His ideals 
of his Messianity, Sonship, and of The Kingdom,’’ thinks Hall, 
‘must have been abandoned as delusions of a megalomaniac.’’ He 
thought himself ‘‘as bad as he had thought himself good’’; he felt 
himself ‘‘God’s fool and villain’’ (xviii). It was a ghastly end; 
and it brought his disciples to the very ‘‘nadir of dysphoria.’’ But 
it is a law of psycho-dynamics that any grave excess of dysphoria 
is bound to be followed by a pendulum-swing to the heights of 
euphoria, if the slightest opportunity presents itself. ‘‘Ever since 
Magnan’s important studies in psychiatry, alienists are increasingly 
prone to lay stress upon depressive or melancholiae as contrasted 
with exalted states of consciousness, as succeeding each other in the 
so-called cyclic forms of insanity. ... For those with vitality to 
react, the greater the depression below the algedonie indifference 
point, the higher and the easier the ascent above it.’’ That some 
such violent reaction had taken place was evident in the delirious 
enthusiasm of Pentecost. ‘‘Men chanted, raved, spoke in unknown 
tongues, prophesied, gazed up into heaven all day, longed for vision, 
with a real parousia-mania, straining to grasp the momentous fact 
that death was swallowed up in victory, that its incubus and awful 
inhibition were removed.’’ So much riotous energy was evolved 
that it was necessary to turn at once to the practical work of spread- 
ing the Gospel in order to preserve the sanity of the church. So 
great a certainty of immortality was achieved that for centuries 
martyrdom was courted (see pp. 694-695). 

The impossibility of bearing so great a tragedy was the main 
cause of the great reaction. But other motives joined: ‘‘death 
is always hard to conceive of or even to accept as a fact,’’ particu- 
larly when, as in the ease of the disciples, one has not actually wit- 
nessed the death of one’s friend; ‘‘strong personalities, especially, 
die hard to their friends’’; ‘‘moreover, love always predisposes the 
soul to doubt death,’’ while ‘‘myth abounds in rescues of the souls 
of the dead from their abodes, and this general restitution motive is 
itself performed by the change of the seasons’’ (695-696). When 
the idea of a resurrection actually presented itself, it would, more- 
over, be favorably received because of the age-old death-phobia, 
which shrinks from the ‘‘inenvisageable fact’’ of the decaying body, 
and the age-old protest of the soul against being cut off before its 
powers have fully ripened (see pp. 687-692). In Jesus’ special case 
all this would be supplemented by the ‘‘inexpugnable sense of jus- 
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tice’’ which ‘‘simply can not accept the punishment of the good 
or the permanent happiness of the bad’’ (xix). But ‘‘of all the 
possible issues noted above, while Jesus lay in the tomb, only one was 
inevitable, and that was that the normal soul would react from 
despair, and if it did not find, would invent, sources of consolation 

. would find judicial impartiality difficult, and would mak 
every hint and hope a little more tangible or emphatic’’ (697-698), 

Hall does not care to speculate as to the nature of the match which 
touched off this explosive mixture and released the ‘‘ will to believe”. 
it was doubtless a vision of some sort. ‘‘For those who are visually 
minded, a clear belief readily takes the form of an image with con. 
tours and even colours. . . . Moreover, intense experiences involving 
great emotional stress always tend to shift the boundaries between 
the inner and the outer’’ (711-712). Whatever was the immediate 
stimulus, the gathered emotional strains were sufficient to produce a 
‘‘ereat psychosis’’ such as the world had never seen, and whose 
effects have not yet worn off. It was in this atmosphere of enthv- 
siasm and spirit-possession that the ‘‘Christ of faith’’ was born. 

We have given extended attention to Hall, partly because of the 
mere bulk of the book 12 which makes some sort of synopsis impera- 
tive, and partly because of the fact that he carries out farther than 
Berguer the reaction against the critical-historical method to whieh 
we have alluded. The reader is now in a position to judge whether 
the dangers of the ‘‘psychological’’ method taken by itself are 
greater or less than those of the critical-historical method. If we 
give less space to Berguer’s book, it is not an indication of inferior 
merit, but rather of a clarity and simplicity that make it easier to 
review. A much less pretentious book than Hall’s, it is much less 
disappointing. 

The author is a Protestant theologian, lecturer in Psychology at 
the University of Geneva. Although frankly an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of the person he is attempting to psycho-analyze, he is liberal 
in spirit and notably free from theological bias. As the book abur- 
dantly proves, he is not afraid of setting forth unorthodox and 
startling conclusions, if his method seems to lead to them, and if he 
may thereby arouse reflection.*® 

The title is perfectly exact. The author makes no attempt t0 
produce a definitive work upon the life of Jesus; le confines his at- 
tention to certain ‘‘aspects’’ of it which seem susceptible of re-illum- 
nation in the light of recent studies in the psychology of rel 
gion and the theories of the psycho-analysts. As the Preface puls 
it, ‘‘It is not the object of this work to repeat what already has been 

12I doubt whether many people will ever read as much of it as I have! 


18 I am told by a Swiss friend that the book has aroused considerable odium 
theologicum. 
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said, and well said, by others. It makes no attempt to follow that 
fashion of modern erudition which delights in reopening questions 
that have been settled in order to settle them again with a great 
parade of impressive citations’’ (iii). Accordingly, a large part 
of the long Introduction ** is devoted to a popular summary of what 
Berguer regards as the assured results of Biblical criticism. Apart 
from the tendency already noted, to attribute too high a degree of 
historical validity to the Fourth Gospel, the summary seems to me to 
be excellent—though I make no pretensions to learning in this field. 

In Chapter I of the Introduction’® Berguer outlines his own 
special method and point of view. Repudiating the dogmatic con- 
ception of religion in favor of the empirical, psychological view to 
which modern theology has been committed since Schleiermacher, 
and especially since William James, he regards religion not as ‘‘an 
assemblage of truths and errors which reveal themselves as true or 
false to an intelligence that is sufficiently skilled to judge them’”’ 
(5), but as ‘‘individual or collective psychic phenomena, such as 
conversion, regeneration, religious awakenings, mass movements, etc., 
which are to be observed and described dispassionately and with as 
much exactitude as possible’ (8). This does not mean that ques- 
tions of truth and falsehood are of no concern to religion; it simply 
means that theology, which considers such questions, must be founded 
upon and dependent upon the psychology of religion, which, for its 
part, is independent of theology, and aims at complete scientific ob- 
jectivity in its description of religious phenomena. Berguer pro- 
poses to make a psychological, not a theological, study of the life 
of Jesus. 

Here arises the question whether psychology, qua psychology, 
has the right to deal with persons at all—much less with extraordi- 
nary persons. Is psychology not limited to the consideration of 
states of consciousness? Is not individuality or personality non- 
existent, so far as the psychologist is concerned? In dealing with 
this question, Berguer takes his cue from Professor Coe, who, in his 
Psychology of Religion (University of Chicago Press, 1916, esp, p. 
19), distinguishes sharply between the ‘‘structural’’ point of view, 
which can give us only a ‘‘psychology of mental mechanisms,’’ and 
the “‘functional’’ point of view, which is capable of giving us a 

14The Introduction extends from page 3 to page 92, and is divided into 
five chapters, Chapter III discusses ‘‘The Documents of the Life of Jesus’’; 


Chapter IV, ‘‘The Deniers of the Historicity of Christ’’; Chapter V, ‘‘The 
Documentary Value of the Gospels.’’ 

og Chapter II of the Introduction, on ‘‘Christianity and the Mystery-Reli- 
gions,’’ applies the psycho-analytie method to a problem of comparative re- 


ligion whose solution is important for the understanding of Christian origins. 
We shall allude to it later. 
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‘‘psychology of persons.’’ When we approach a complex of Dsy- 
chic phenomena such as a conversion experience and seek to resolve 
it into certain common and familiar elements, we are adopting the 
structural point of view ; but as Coe points out, ‘‘the concrete experi. 
ence out of which we abstract the ‘states of consciousness’ we desire 
to study is the experience of being a personal self. Each sensation, 
feeling, or other ‘element’ of structural psychology is simply a par. 
ticular discriminable aspect of a self-realizing life’’ (loc. cit., quoted 
by Berguer on p. 12). Accordingly, it is legitimate for the psycholo- 
gist also to consider the meaning and value of the religious experi- 
ence to the religious experiencer and to society—or in more technical 
terms, the biological, psychological, and sociological functions of 
the religious experience. Here we move in the realm of purposes, 
meanings, and values, which is the realm of the personal. 

This distinction of Professor Coe’s should go far, thinks Berguer, 
towards allaying the misgivings of the orthodox, who are prone to 
feel that whatever sacred thing is touched by the impious hand of 
psychology is thereby reduced to the level of the profane and the 
commonplace. In dealing with the psychology of Jesus we are in- 
deed dealing with ‘‘states of mind that have been produced in a 
very special environment,’’ which must be explained by comparing 
them, structurally, with ‘‘states of mind that are nearer to our own 
and better known’’ (13). This method does tend to flatten out 
all that is unique, original, and individual in his personality. ‘‘The 
functional point of view, on the other hand, by directing our atten- 
tion to the particular aims which the person is pursuing, will cause 
us to observe whatever is original in this person, whatever is pecu- 
liar to him, in contrast to others. ... We shall become aware of 
the ends toward which a personality such as that of Jesus moves, 
and in consequence we shall feel more sharply what separates him 
from others and less sharply what he has in common with them” 
(15). The points of view are perfectly consistent: just as in the 
natural order the same structural element, water, may produce 
totally different effects as rain, ice, snow, and hail, so in the field of 
psychology the same mental elements, structurally speaking, may 
enter into the composition of personalities radically and immeasur- 
ably different from one another. 

But Berguer is not content with the methodology of the psy- 
chology of religion as worked out by Professor Coe and his fellow- 
workers of the American school. He points out that ‘‘several years 
ago the great flood of observations flung by an early enthusiasm in- 
to the field of religious studies began to diminish. ... The psy- 
chology of religion was on the verge of being swallowed up in the 
moving sands of statistics or special cases, when there suddenly ap- 
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peared a new movement of ideas, a new method, rich in unforeseen 
consequences, Which ... wrested that study from the lethargy 
which threatened it’’ (6). The new method to which Berguer re- 
fers is psycho-analysis. For it he expects the complete rejuvenation 
of the psychology of religion, for he thinks it a method peculiarly 
suited to deal with religious phenomena. 

It must be said that, for the most part, this excellent methodolog- 
ical chapter remains an unrealized program. The psycho-analytic 
method, instead of being made supplementary to the classical method 
of James, Pratt, Leuba, Coe, and Ames, is made practically all-con- 
trolling. Were it not for this introductory chapter, one would at 
times hardly realize that the author was an experienced student of 
the psychology of religion.** Now and then, he even impresses one 
as a mere enthusiastic amateur, intoxicated with the phraseology of 
Freud, Jung, and Silberer, and stretching it mercilessly to cover all 
cases. But, after all, one should remember that this is a pioneer 
attempt, designed to provoke further investigation and discussion. 

In presenting Berguer’s analysis of the psychological problems 
involved in the life of Jesus we encounter once more the distinction 
between the ‘‘ Jesus of history’’ and the ‘‘Christ of faith,’’ already 
noted. As Berguer himself puts it, there are ‘‘at least three psy- 
chologies’’ involved: not merely the psychology of Jesus himself, 
but also ‘‘that of the first Christian community in the bosom of which 
the gospels were born and whose faith constitutes, so to speak, a 
prism through which Jesus was contemplated’’ (90), and thirdly, 
the psychology of the author of the Fourth Gospel. As in the case 
of Hall, we shall first present Berguer’s analysis of Jesus’ own psy- 
chology, leaving till later the secondary psychological problems con- 
cerning the rise of the Christ of faith. 

The episode of the Temple (Luke II1:41-52) gives Berguer a 
chance to speculate?” on the type of adolescent ‘‘conversion’’ which 
Jesus experienced. Conversion, after being first defined in more 
usual terms, is psycho-analytically described as ‘‘a sublimation of 
the inferior forces of the being into superior forces, a sudden or slow 
passage of the vital force (libido) from an instinctive level to a re- 
flective level,’? whereby a stable adjustment is effected between the 
libido and the environment (48-49). Ordinarily, this adjustment 
constitutes a crisis, accompanied by ‘‘storm and stress.’’ This is 
because the libido is composite and divided against itself. ‘‘In the 
course of our childhood we have not candidly submitted ourselves 

16 Berguer is the compiler of an exhaustive bibliography of the psychology 
of religion. See references to it in the bibliography at the end of Professor 
Coe’s Psychology of Religion. 

17 Chapter II, ‘‘Childhood and Youth.’’ 
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to the inner urge of our instincts. Nor have we accepted candidly 
the obstacles that society or the family has opposed to them. Ther 
has been a disruption within us between a will to good and a will to 
evil; we have at times, in one way or another, confirmed in oyp 
hearts the censor that is opposed to us, even while persevering jn 
the instinct that pleased us... . And when the moment comes to 
make a unity in us, there is a terrible duality to surmount, The 
inner life-urge can not be accepted just as it is’’ (150). In Jesus, 
on the contrary, there seems to have been no struggle, no crisis, be. 
cause there was no duality to surmount. With him, life had beep 
‘*so spontaneous,’’ and the ‘‘accord between the inner vital urge and 
the external exigencies so complete’’ (2bid.), that conversion with 
him was simply unfolding: ‘‘his whole life-urge had been placed at 
the service of the highest task, and this as a perfectly natural thing, 
as a matter of course.’’ He supposes that his experience is common 
to all, and is astonished that his parents did not expect it: ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?’’ The crisis 
that comes to most of us when, at adolescence, we are faced with the 
alternative of loyalty to duty and revolt against duty, is to come 
to him later, ‘‘ when the time comes for him to realize in a human and 
sinful environment the attitude toward life which he has assumed 
here’’ (ibid.). 

That crisis (the Temptation) came as the immediate sequel of the 
Baptism,* which represents the beginning of ‘‘the movement of in- 
troversion, of a return upon the self which, in every great consecrated 
life, precedes the productive extraversion, the practical activity in 
the outer world’’ (157). Berguer devotes considerable attention 
to the symbolism of this introversion experience: the dove, the cloven 
skies, the voice affirming Christ’s filial relationship to the Father. 
He escapes from Freudian crassness?® in this matter by leaning 
hard upon the fact that Silberer and Jung permit a double interpre- 
tation of symbols, prospective as well as symptomatic, teleological 
as well as causal. That is, the symbolism of dreams, visions, myths, 
etc., may not only ‘‘call up on a vision of the past’’ (usually incesti- 
ous) which gives a clue to the cause of the patient’s complex; but 
it may also point forward to the path along which he may escape 
from his complex, or in more normal eases, achieve his destiny (157; 

18 Chapter III, ‘‘ Baptism and Temptation.’’ 

19 Berguer also accepts Flournoy’s three sweeping modifications of the 
Freudian theory: (1) The Electra complex is just as common as the CEdipus 
complex. (2) ‘‘Incest-’’ and ‘‘death-’’ wishes imply ordinarily no more 
than the child’s ‘‘double desire to enjoy as much as possible and to suppress 
whatever stands in its way.’’ (3) Whatever satisfies this desire is loved (not 


the mother alone) ; whatever thwarts it is hated (not the father alone). See 
111, note. 
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ef. 119-123). Applying this to the case of Jesus’ vision of the 
eloven skies, we see that, whereas according to the ordinary Freudian 
interpretation the cloven skies could mean nothing but ‘‘the maternal 
womb from which the hero has sprung,’’ they may also and better 
symbolize ‘‘assured communion with the Beyond . . . the suppres- 
sion of the obstacle, the glass wall, that continually separates us from 
the divinity’? (160). As for the other two symbols, the dove is 
clearly symbolic of ‘‘union of love,’’ but may be interpreted to sig- 
nify ‘‘exclusive union’’ with the ‘‘God of the conscience’’; while the 
voice makes articulate ‘‘the perfect harmony of all the psychie ener- 
gies that are at work within him’”’ (159-160). 

If this interpretation of the Baptism is at all plausible, it is only 
because the rubrics of psycho-analysis have been spiritualized to the 
evaporation point. In the interpretation of the Temptation, on the 
other hand, the rubrics are rigidly applied, and the result, it seems 
to me, is something less than plausibility. The three temptations 
are identified with the three possible issues of the crisis of introver- 
sion, as described by Silberer: magic, dementia precox, and mysti- 
cism. On the details of this analysis it is more charitable not to 
dwell. Only the first of Silberer’s three alternatives seems to have 
any clear relation to the Gospel narratives, 

We may pass lightly over Berguer’s interpretation of the teach- 
ing of Jesus (Chap. IV). According to him, Jesus’ teaching seems 
like that of a ‘‘psycho-analyst before the event.’’ No negations, no 
taboos. ‘‘In order to save, he began by giving people confidence 
in Him who makes life and breathes the soul into it; he teaches them 
to trust the vital urge that rises in them all... the paternal pres- 
ence which all may feel within them but which people do not recog- 
nize because they misunderstand it’’ (184). ‘‘He wishes to arouse 
and foster in human individuals the glow of the divine energies and 
at the same time to free the paths of the soul from the obstacles, the 
repressions which constrain life and stifle it’’ (192). 

All roads, thinks Berguer, lead to the problem of the personality 
of Jesus (Chap. VII). His teaching is but the attempt to ‘‘preach 
himself,’ to communicate his personality. If there be any miracle 
in his healings, his ‘‘transfiguration,’’ and other reported wonders,”° 
it is the miracle of his personality. What then, asks Berguer, was 
‘this central experience which for him constituted life so completely 

20 Chapter V, ‘‘The Miracles’’; chapter VI, ‘‘The Transfiguration.’’ The 
treatment of the healing miracles in Chapter V is very interesting. The 
single case of the Gadarene demoniac is made to illustrate (quite convincingly) 
such phenomena as the ambivalence of the emotions, transference, multiple per- 


sonality, and delayed dissociation. The explanation of that dramatic dénofiment, 


the drowning of the swine, is probably as good as any that will ever be offered. 
See 208-214, 
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that his only aim, the only possible meaning of his existence, eon. 
sisted in revealing it to men, his brothers, and in rendering them 
participants in it? ’’ (242-243). The answer, in general terms, ig 
easy : it was an unusually vivid experience of that ‘‘expanding sheaf 
of life-forces’’ which ‘‘animates us all and urges us on toward life,” 
‘*This vital influx,’’ says Berguer, ‘‘this inner urge of energy, which 
Gaston Frommel has called the moral obligation, which the psycho. 
analysts have named the libido, Schopenhauer the will to live, and 
Bergson the élan vital, Jesus felt, differently no doubt but in the 
same sense, as the Father’’ (243 and note). But this only pushes 
the problem back one step further. What did Jesus mean by the 
Father? Can we express his experience in strictly psychological 
terms, in such a way as to bring out both its familiar and its excep. 
tional elements? 

Realizing that he is on slippery ground, Berguer nevertheless 
ventures to suggest that the psycho-analytie study of the Cdipus 
complex and the paternal imago may have something to contribute to 
a solution of this problem. The psychology of the neurotic’s filial 
experience may, per contra, cast some light upon that of the religious 
genius, In the case of the neurotic, the infantile ambivalence of 
the emotions is never surmounted. Hatred of his father (and of all 
that opposes his desires) persists in spite of suppression, and in spite 
of the presence of a counter-current of love. ‘‘In order to cure 
these neuroses we have to bring this latent hatred up from the depths 
of the subconscious into the light and make the patient understand 
that it is not his father who must die, but the false representations 
of the father which he has himself formed’’ (249). In the case of 
the normal individual, a division of the paternal imago occurs, where- 
by love is directed toward the father himself, while ‘‘hatred is di- 
rected against the false representations of the father and finally 
destroys them’’ (249-250). In the case of Jesus, this process is 
carried on to a further stage: the Father who is loved is a spiritual 
entity ; the whole human family is regarded as his, and loved accord- 
ingly; while hatred is directed against all that stands in the way 
of complete devotion to this ‘‘new paternal imago’’ (251-252). 
New light is thus cast upon the famous saying, ‘‘If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father, and mother . . . yea, and his own 
life also, he can not be my disciple.’’ 

Hatred of his own life, if death alone could express fidelity to 
the Father—this lets us at once into the secret of Jesus’ personality, 
and the secret of his heroic death.* In a book entitled Durch Tod 
zum Leben, Silberer has shown that throughout the history of reli- 
gion—in primitive religions, in the Mystery Cults, and in the mystic 
21 Chapter VIII, ‘‘The Death of Jesus.’’ 
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writings of all ages—there runs the dream of a way that leads 
“through and by means of death to life.’’ For the most part this 
way has been followed only symbolically, mythically, ceremonially ; 
it has been a dream-death. In Christ, says Berguer, there was 
wrought out, in the real world, what had hitherto been only dreamed 
out. ‘‘Where every one had hesitated to die in part, he was willing 
to give himself entirely’’ (265). 

The death of the Jesus of history was such that the resurrection 
of the Christ of faith was bound to follow.*? Berguer does not at- 
tempt to explain how it became evident to the disciples that in Jesus’ 
ease death had really been a path to life. It was an emotional cer- 
tainty, accompanied, no doubt, like many great emotions, with ‘‘cor- 
responding visual, auditory, or motor hallucinations.’’ What does 
demand explanation, he thinks, is the process by which a spiritual 
assurance of a spiritual fact became materialized and degraded into 
the dogma of the physical resurrection. He feels that great light is 
thrown upon the process by the tics and other physical symptoms of 
the neurotic, whereby there occurs a ‘‘transposition of a moral 
problem into a bodily illness’ (284). <A spiritual resurrection 
would be an imitable resurrection—and ‘‘the human spirit recoils 
before the moral effort and the spiritual labor that are demanded 
by the actually lived death and resurrection’’ (286). Thus, like 
the neurotic, mankind transformed into a meaningless physical 
gesture a fact which was laden with moral import. 

This was in a measure to undo the work of Jesus. In his intro- 
ductory chapter on Christianity and the Mystery-Religions, Berguer 
points out that, while there were evidently similar aspirations under- 
lying the Messianic hope of the Hebrews and the Greek belief in the 
Redeemer-gods of the Mysteries, ‘‘the pagans projected into the 
past the figure of the god they desired,’’ while ‘‘in the Jewish line 
there appeared, at a certain moment in the history of the race, a 
historic personality who gathered up in himself the lines that had 
been sketched prophetically ... ’’ (61). An actuality came to re- 
place myth: ‘‘the life, the death, and the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ put an end to the creation of the divine myths of death and 
resurrection’’ (288). The belief in the physical Resurrection is a 
return from actuality to myth, ‘‘and that in the very bosom of the 
religion which gave the death-blow to the pagan myths; it is the 
play-drama as opposed to the drama which must be lived spiritually 
and in which one must take part personally, the spectacle preferred 
to the combat in which one risks one’s own person. . . . Christ will 
bear off the victory without humanity and for it, in its place and 
not in it’’ (290). 


2 Chapter XI, ‘‘The Resurrection.’’ 
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Nevertheless, in all myth there is psychological truth. This jg 
evident in the legends that cluster about the birth of Jesus (Chapter 
I). They belong to a group of hero-legends whose symbolism has 
been exhaustively—if rather unconvincingly—set forth by the psy. 
cho-analysts in terms of the family-complex. Berguer sets forth 
the Freudian theories with perhaps more seriousness than they de. 
serve; but for himself he prefers to regard these hero-legends ‘‘tele. 
ologically,’’ as ‘‘the symbol of a sublimation that is necessary to 
humanity in order the better to find life and accomplish its destiny” 
... (129). High as they lift Jesus above humanity, they never. 
theless do not excuse humanity from the duty of following him. 
‘*With him and through him humanity may take the same road, on 
condition that it holds fast, in the hero, to that mystery in him which 
is more than human’’ (ibid.). 

We have treated both books as if they were primarily inspired by 
cool scientific curiosity. Both profess to be scientific studies, and 
both maintain the mood of dispassionate analysis for long periods. 
It would be a mistake, however, to expect any such degree of ob- 
jectivity in a study of the life of Jesus as one would find in a study 
of the reactions of a spider to the sound of a tuning fork. If we 
ask why so many lives of Jesus ** have been written since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, we must at once admit that scien- 
tific curiosity alone is an insufficient motive. For the scientific psy- 
chologist in particular, the life of Jesus is a singularly unattractive 
subject ; the data are totally inadequate, and they were not gathered 
by psychologists. How much more satisfactory it is to study the 
psychology of Swedenborg, or Mme. Guyon, or Joseph Smith—or 
still better, some living religious genius conveniently under obser: 
vation in an insane asylum! No, let us admit frankly that the re- 
cent deluge of literature about the life of Jesus is the result of the 
cultural crisis through which we have been passing, one expression 
of the struggle between ‘‘pagan’’ ideals and Christian ideals which 
has been going on since the Renaissance, but which has become acute 
only in the last two centuries. Lives of Jesus are arguments for or 
against the Hebrew-Christian tradition, assertions of its continued 
viability or its superannuation. 

It is doing no injustice to Hall and Berguer to point out that 
their books are in the last analysis confessions of faith ** and works 

23See Berguer’g brief bibliography. For the discussion of this litera: 
ture two classical books are Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus and 
Weinel’s Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After (translated and supiple- 
mented by Widgery). On the psychiatric lives of Jesus, see Bundy, op. cit., i 
Kneib, Ph., Moderne Leben-Jesu Forschung unter dem Einfluss der Psychiatrie, 


Mainz, 1908. 
24 Berguer’s ‘‘confession of faith’? may be said to be contained 1 the 
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of edification. How could it be helped? No one can study Rous- 
sea without becoming his ardent partisan or his determined op- 
ponent, so vitally does his influence still work in contemporary civili- 
gation. Still more is this the case with Jesus: a decision to follow 
him or oppose him is involved in every account of his life. Both 
Hall and Berguer, despite their evident adherence to the scientific 
movement, vote affirmatively for Jesus and the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, Berguer laying the chief emphasis upon the ethical and 
mystical strain in it, Hall representing the intellectualistie strain 
which goes back through Hegel to the Gnosties of the first century. 
It is as more or less valid arguments for their respective religious 
positions that the psychological analyses of our authors are finally 
to be judged. 


Water M. Horton. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Democracy and Leadership. Irvine Bassirr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1924. Pp. 349. 


This volume constitutes another chapter in the author’s pathology 
of the human imagination. In The New Laocoén he developed the 
thesis that the artistic imagination had fallen into anarchy and 
needed a revival of critical discrimination. The same thesis is now 
developed in the realm of political thought. In this realm, as else- 
where, man is governed by his imagination, not by reason, and his 
political imagination has been, at least for the last century and a 
half, of two general types; an imagination like that of Rousseau, 
“idyllic,’’ sentimental, humanitarian, which forms the basis of most 
modern democratic thought, and an imagination like that of Burke, 
‘moral,’ disciplined, discriminating. The idyllic imagination is 
merely an ideal or utopian dimension for ‘‘the outer impressions and 
expansive desires that together make up the ordinary or tempera- 
mental self’’ (p. 52), the moral imagination subjects these desires to 
the higher will by an inner, essentially religious, type of control. 
very beautiful little Appendix on The Poetry of Jesus, whose fine literary flavor 
is admirably preserved by the translators. See also his numerous moralizing 
interludes and bursts of enthusiasm—too numerous, perhaps, to suit the scien- 
tifle psychologist. Hall’s Introduction contains the following personal confes- 
fession: ‘‘My studies (no small part of which have been made on Sundays) 
have gradually transformed my inner and in some respects my outer life for 
the better, so that I almost consider if there be not a kind of conversion as 
normal for senescence as that of the church is for adolescence’’ (xxvi). ‘‘As 
a chief result of these imperfect studies I have seemed, almost with my physi- 
cal ear, to hear a voice asking if I have loved and served aright in the past or 
do so now... . My very heart and soul go out to this great regenerator who 


showed individuals, communities, races, and nations the one and only way by 
which they could be saved’? (xxix-xxx). 
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When democracy operates on the former basis, it has no effective 
instrument of control and naturally culminates in an orgy of “ex. 
pansion,’’ as in the French Revolution, Napoleon, and present day 
imperialism. The idea of the class-struggle was invented by this 
romantic imagination to serve as a scape-goat and carry the respon. 
sibility for these evil consequences, which in reality are due to the 
failure to solve the inner struggle between expansive desire and ethi- 
eal will in the individual. The only genuine government jg self. 
government, and the only way to achieve freedom is by the Christian 
(and Oriental) emphasis on humility (the subjection to a higher 
will) on the one hand, and on the distinction between matters of 
ehurch and of state on the other. 

But though Professor Babbit makes this identification of humil. 
ity and subjection, he is careful to free it from its ecclesiastical and 
authoritarian implications. It may be religious, but it is secular. 
It has its natural basis in human ignorance and passion, and the 
standards which the ethical will must serve are the outcome of in- 
dividual (codperative) criticism and are not set up by an external 
authority. This gives leadership its natural and permanent fune- 
tion in society. The work of setting up critical standards is an aris- 
tocratic, not a democratic art, and a democracy can make qualitative 
(not merely quantitative) progress only when, by divine Providence 
or by the wisdom of its institutions, it is favored with real leaders. 

This is a bare skeleton of the argument of the book, without 
reference to its wealth of historic material and of scholarly erudition, 
and without reference to those more personal touches which make 
the book amusing and interesting. The emphasis on leadership is 
to be found chiefly in the introductory chapter, and seems to be an 
afterthought. Throughout the rest of the volume the emphasis is 
on ‘‘the higher will’’ and the inner life of the individual. But this 
higher will is put in a rather precarious social position, for with 
neither the church nor the external government left to embody this 
‘‘higher will,’? except in so far as all institutions embody it, 
the reader can have only a vague notion, unless he reads between 
the lines, of what his higher will, the object of his humility, should 
look like and how it is to be found. One suspects, therefore, that the 
leader is introduced to fill the gap. If this is a proper interpretation 
of the author’s purpose, he seems to commit much the same fallacy 
of which he accuses Rousseau, namely, that of projecting an ‘‘inner” 
distinction into a distinction of social classes. In fact, there is 80 
much resemblance between Professor Babbitt’s and Bosanquet’s 
Philosophical Theory of the State, that it seems strange the lat- 
ter should not even be mentioned. Perhaps the author still has 4 
shock awaiting him, when he discovers that the philosophy of the 
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inner conflict and the concept of self-government was developed 
by Bosanquet precisely from that father of all lies, Rousseau. 

Appendix A is a survey of the philosophical controversy about 
will and intellect, and is intended, it seems, to justify the author’s 
acceptance of the dualistic theory of the inner struggle; but in this 
it scarcely succeeds, for it is very superficial. Quite different is his 
survey of the history of political thought in Chapter I, which is a 
masterpiece of organization, and which combines objective historical 
criticism with an interesting and suggestive plot. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author is not able to apply his thesis, both histori- 
cally and to current issues, with the same skill and finesse with which 
he formulates it. The ease with which he uses it to sanction many 
of his New England, Republican prejudices smacks too much of the 
American political ‘‘leader,’’ rather than of that leadership in criti- 
cal political imagination to which this book is devoted. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Della Valle, Guido: Il bilancio morale del V Congresso interna. 
zionale di Filosofia. (Reprinted from Rivista Pedagogica, Anno 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Floyd H. Allport, formerly Associate Professor of Psychol. 
ogy, University of North Carolina, has accepted a Professorship of 
Political and Social Psychology in the new School of Citizenship and 
Publie Affairs, to be opened this fall at Syracuse University. 

We have received from the Columbia University Press a book by 
John W. Burgess entitled Recent Changes in American Constitu- 
tional Theory. Professor Burgess institutes in this volume a brief 
survey of fundamental changes in the relative power of the sovereign 
and of government in this country, especially since 1898. The con- 
clusion of his survey is ‘‘that we are on the point of breaking with 
our past in political science and constitutional law, if we have not 
already done so; that we are on the point of substituting despotic 
government at home and imperialism abroad for our original dis- 
tinetly American system of popular sovereignty, limited govern- 
ment, individual immunity, and non-interference abroad” (p. 110- 
11). The author obviously fears this trend, though he claims his 
purpose in this book is primarily merely to call attention to these 
fundamental changes in order that we may be conscious of the diree- 
tion we have taken. If we should want to return to ‘‘our original 
distinctly American system of popular sovereignty,’’ Professor 
Burgess advises that it be done immediately before it is too late, 
and that the most effective means of doing it would be to take the 
power of making amendments to the constitution out of the hands 
of the government and keep it in the hands of conventions and ex- 
perts chosen primarily and explicitly for that purpose. 

Alean of Paris has sent us a book by Paul Choisnard entitled 
L’ Influence Astrale et les Probabilités. This volume is an appeal 
for the organized and concerted development of astrology on 4 
strictly scientific basis. The author believes that recent progress in 
the sciences of statistics and the calculation of chance makes possi- 
ble a reconsideration and critique of the traditional problems of as- 
trology and furnishes a strictly scientific basis for further develop- 
ment. The volume gives abundant illustrations of the curious 
things statistics can be made to prove. 
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